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CONFERENCE, 1940. 


OR several years past the principal event in the Association’s year has been 
the holding of an annual Conference. One of the most successful Conferences 
held to date was that in Wellington in 1937. By reason of its geographical position 
which permits members and delegates from all parts of the country to converge 
upon it as a central point, and also by reason of the fact that three of the principal 
national library institutions are located in Wellington, the capital city is an ideal 
place for a Conference of this kind. Two additional factors are likely to make the 
1940 Conference successful: first, that the year is the Centennial year of the 
j Dominion and the National Centennial Exhibition will be in full swing at the time 
i delegates meet; and secondly, after 100 years of civic library activity, the new 
Wellington Central Library will open its doors probably just a few days before 
Conference meets. Members will therefore have an opportunity of seeing a modern 
and up-to-date library system in action in a building which has been planned with 

everything in its favour and constructed according to the most modern ideas. 

The actual subjects under discussion at Conference will be of interest. In 
these times there are many difficulties which beset those who are dealing with books, 
and indeed with the paper on which books are printed. That the public should 
be in a position to obtain adequate supplies of the most valuable types of reading 
matter is imperative. Our three proper functions, the vocational, the cultural and 

the recreational, will all need fuller and more complete fulfilment than in times 
of peace. Many have left their ordinary occupations and are in military camps, in 
units of the Royal New Zealand Air Force, and elsewhere on active service. It is 

important that they should have proper supplies of reading matter; and members of 

the Association have been asked to help in this respect. The response will no doubt 
increase as time goes on, while the action of the Country Library Service in taking 
over the administration of the scheme has been the greatest conceivable boon. But it 
is not only the soldiers in camp whose book supply needs special attention in time 
of war; and it is anticipated that a number of the questions which are to be con- 
sidered at the time of the Conference will be of vital interest to libraries of all 
kinds. The programme has already been printed; it is hoped that in the January 
issue we will be able to set out a copy with the names of those taking part. This 
would have been done already but for the fact that acceptances are slow in coming 
in and the full panel of speakers is not yet finally available. 

One eminently practical consideration must be taken into account. At the 
time when the Conference meets accommodation in Wellington will be strained 
to the utmost by visitors who are present for the Exhibition and for other confer- 
ences which will be meeting in Wellington at the same time. The New Zealand 
Institute of Civil Engineers, New Zealand Institute of Opticians, New Zealand 
Institute of Architects, and New Zealand Master Builders’ Association will all be 
in conference at the same time as the New Zealand Library Association. For that 
reason members who intend to be present are urged to make their reservations imme- 
diately, and local authorities are asked to appoint their delegates at the earliest 
possible moment in order to save inconvenience and possible disappointment when 
it comes to reserving rooms. 

Everything augurs well for a well-attended and important Conference. The 
programme has go carefully considered and will, it is hoped, give satisfaction. 
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BRANCHES AND SECTIONS 


CANTERBURY: 


The last two meetings of the Canterbury 
Branch were held on Monday, 16th October, 
and Monday, 13th November. At the former, 
which was held at the Rangiora Free Public 
Library, Mr. J. E. Strachan, headmaster of the 
Rangiora High School, spoke on libraries in 
democracy. What he said was important and 
timely, and was a challenge to those engaged 
in cultural and educational work. The Mayor, 
Councillors and Librarian later entertained 
visitors to supper in the Council Chambers. 


Miss G. L. Jeffreys, Convener, at the final 
meeting presented the report of the Hospital 
Library Committee which had been set up a 
few months earlier. Existing conditions were 
summarised in the report and a tabular survey. 
Of 26 hospitals approached, only 10 had any 
books at all; and of the 26, 19 would be glad 
to co-operate in a general book service scheme. 
The total reading population of patients and 
staff was about 1,200. A scheme was out- 
lined by the Committee whereby, until there 
was a munici blic library, some service 
might be pons under the auspices of the 
Branch. There would be a central depot, and 
book collections sent to the hospitals in rota- 
tion. Picked recreational and “bibliotherapeu- 
tical” literature would be provided for patients 
and staff, while the resources of the libraries 
of the district would be available by interloan 


through the Committee for serious and tech- 


nical material as required. Miss Jeffreys hoped 
that some paid assistance might be arrang 
for, but for the most part the work would be 
done voluntarily in spare time by library 
assistants and by other social workers. The 
Branch received the report enthusiastically, and 
after an interesting discussion gave the Com- 
mittee executive power until early 1940. 


WELLINGTON: 


At the recent meeting of the Wellington 
Branch of the Association Mr. D. W. McKen- 
zie, of the Dominion Museum, spoke to an 
enthusiastic attendance on the Avenues of 
Co-operation which were open between libraries 
and museums. Using a lantern, Mr. McKenzie 
showed the great progress which has been 
made in the art of display of museum material. 
Instead of a complete set of classified objects, 
displays are now arranged first to catch the 
eye and second to convey one or more simple 
and interesting facts designed to put the ob- 
server upon enquiry. Judging from the pictures. 
and the portable display cases shown by Mr. 
McKenzie, the art of interesting people has 
been taken a long distance by those in control 
of museums. Practical results of Mr. McKen- 
zie’s talk may be expected through co-operation 
in displays between museums and libraries 
which have been planned as a direct result of 
the meeting, and it can be taken that the talk 
has at any rate sown the seeds of effective 
co-operation in Wellington. 


A UNION LIBRARY CATALOGUE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
By Miss G. L. O. Jeffreys, M.A., F.L.A., The Library, Canterbury University College. 


To a somewhat raw colonial, Pennsylvania 
seemed to be historically minded to an extra 
degree. When a county historical society sends 
a scholar across the Atlantic to pursue research 
amongst parish registers and similar archives 
of little English towns, all for the sake of gain- 
ing and recording exact and accurate informa- 
tion concerning those places and people whose 
lives were bound up in the history of that 
county, one is moved to admiration of a quality 
that in New Zealand is yet so very young. 

One has the impression, too, that educated 
American people are very much interested in 
different branches of knowledge outside their 
own professional activities. It is not uncommon 
to meet a business man who has in his leisure 
time taken a college course in some subject 


such as astronomy; and this interest, noticeable 
even to a casual traveller, in Philadelphia 
seems to have crystallised particularly round 
things and deeds historical. 

That being so, it was no surprise to learn 
that some four or five years ago a considerable 
group of men, mainly college professors, who 
were deeply interested in history and early 
books, formed a committee to discover how the 
historical resources of Philadelphia could be 
made available for their research. Certain 
valuable and even rare books were known to 
be housed somewhere in the city, but “Where 
is it?” was a question that was being asked 


more and more insistently. The answer was. 


obvious to any scholar familiar with libraries. 
If there were in existence a Union Catalogue, 


ewe rre 
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recording in one great author list all the hold- 
ings of all the libraries in Philadelphia, the 


researchers would bless it evermore. 


This situation came about at an interesting 
point in the development, economic and tech- 
nical, of the States. To begin with, there was 
then available almost unlimited man-power 
from among the unemployed. Large groups 
of “white collar” workers who were drawing 
government sustenance were being drafted into 
“projects” where their former clerical experi- 
ence, if any, would be utilised. Some of these 
Works Progress Administration projects which 
were organised under the New Deal policy 
undertook such plans as the total recataloguing 
of certain libraries. Indeed one gathered that, 
if any Institution could produce honest and sin- 
cere reasons for a piece of constructive work, 
which it felt ought to be done but for which in 
its normal routine it had not time nor 
money nor workers enough, then that Institu- 
tion might appeal to the Federal Government 
for assistance through a W.P.A. project, part 
of the cost to be borne by the body itself. 
Although the personnel in the main was re- 
cruited from among the relief workers, there 
were always better paid professional workers in 
the scholarly or key positions. 


The second interesting point in the situation 
was that the use of microfilm at this moment 
had now become an economic possibility, ren- 
dering certain library technical processes much 
more manageable. The microfilm camera, 
which had been invented primarily to photo- 
graph bank-notes on microfilm, was now avail- 
able on a hire system for photographing 
catalogues card by card, and the microfilm 
projector threw a legible image of the photo- 
graphed cards on its ground-glass screen. 

The committe appointed a director first to 
draw up a plan and then to organise the pro- 
ject. This was Mr. Paul Vanderbilt, Librarian 
of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, who had 
become known as a man of far-sighted vision 
and of keen practical ability. 

One hundred and sixty-five libraries agreed 
to join in the scheme—that meant one hundred 
and sixty-five catalogues to be copied and col- 
lated into one master file. Also, as some of the 
libraries were very old the standards of cata- 
loguing presented glorious divergence. 


The question of a central depot was quickly 
solved. The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
which has an excellent central position in the 


city, offered the whole of its top floor. 


A band of picked W.P.A. workers, mostly 
girls and women, were then given three weeks 
of intensive training in cataloguing. They 
were then split into several divisions—photo- 
graphers, typists, filing clerks, under the direc- 
tion of trained and competent cataloguers. 


The photographers, armed with microfilm 
cameras, in this case of the Recordak make, 
went out systematically to all the libraries, and 
photographed card by card the author cards of 
each catalogue. The date, name of library 
and of operator were recorded at the beginning 
and end of each reel of film. These films were 
rushed up to New York, were developed during 
the night, and were returned to Philadelphia 
early in the morning ready for the next step 
of the process. 


The typists, a hundred and fifty of them, 
each reading from the projector on her desk, 
now copied on to cards the entries from the 
films, the appropriate library’s name being 
stamped thereon. In some cases the film 
entries were legible and in correct catalogue 
form, in others they were most difficult to de- 
cipher, and as a large proportion were in 
languages other than English, the typists had 
to use the utmost care. 

The cards were then taken in charge by the 
filing clerks, who filed them in strict alpha- 
betical order. The work progressed in so 
systematic and efficient a fashion that the pro- 
ject, or rather the main part of it, was complete 
after two years’ labour, and to compile a cata- 
logue of four and a half million cards in two 
years is by no means a meagre achievement. 

The main part of the project completed, the 
next piece of work was the “combining,” or 
collating of duplicate entries into one. It fre- 
quently happened that ten separate cards from 
as many different libraries would bear identical 
entries. The location marks would then all be 
transferred to one card, the other cards being 
stored away. 


The third major operation was the editing 
of the catalogue. As many of the original 
entries were sketchy and insufficient, the editors 
are now going through the catalogue, filling up 
the details and raising the standard as far as 
they can without actual recourse to the books. 


A further development has taken place. A 
very old library in Philadelphia is suffering 
from a_ five-catalogue disease. This is the 
Library Company, founded by Benjamin Frank. 
lin in 1731, and was the first subscription lib- 
rary in the States. But to consult the records 
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it is necessary to hunt through five catalogues, 
printed, written and typed, and covering dif- 
ferent periods of the library’s existence. A 
W.P.A. project to re-catalogue this library was 
approved, and the work has been done in col- 
laboration with the Union Catalogue. Each 
Union Catalogue card that bears the Library 
Company’s location mark is carefully edited 
and copied in multiplicate, and a new catalogue 
is slowly and surely building up. 


To any stranger librarian fortunate enough to 
see the inner workings of an undertaking as suc- 
cessful as this, the Union Catalogue presented a 
fiery inspiration; and to the historically-minded 
of this very old State, whether their interest be 
dilettante or professional, the Union Library 
Catalogue of Philadelphia, with its efficient 
organisation and accurate records, has proved 
itself a vital necessity to their research and 
scholarship. 


SCHOOLS’ SECTION 
ORDERING, ACCESSIONING AND DISCARDING. 
By Miss Joan S. Wright, M.A., Country Library Service, Wellington. 


When a library undertakes order work, it is 
essential to organise it systematically from the 
outset. There must not be indiscriminate buy- 
ing from local booksellers, and it is the careful 
selection from basic lists and a policy of co- 
operative selection guided by standard prin- 
ciples that will result in a balanced *stock. The 
choice of agents of booksellers from whom 
books are to be purchased must be considered 
and a set routine established for despatching 
orders of books and checking them on receipt 
from the agents. 


Agents. 


A question that always demands consideration 
is the choice of an agent. Prices, discounts 
and quality of service rendered are all impor- 
tant factors, but in New Zealand both prices 
and discounts are practically uniform—in the 
main centres at least. The value of the service 
given by an agency, then, depends on prompt- 
ness in delivery of books, reliability and accu- 
racy in fulfilling orders. School libraries will 
find, however, that local trade conditions domi- 
nate all purchases. They will find, too, that it 
is not advisable to deal with one agent only, 
since public money is being spent and book- 
sellers consider that they should share in this. 
But by accuracy throughout all their own 
order work, they will receive satisfactory ser- 
vice, for they will thus leave the agent little 
to do but to forward the orders to the proper 
quarter and to receive and invoice the books on 
arrival. 

When stock is unduly needed, local buying 
saves time, but when the policy of building 


*See “Book selections for school libraries,” by Miss 
K. E. Harvey, N.Z.L.,N.S., Vol. ll., No, 4, p. 45. 


stock, already referred to, is undertaken, the 
books must be indented. In this way any stock 
desired may be ordered and libraries are not 
bound by the limits of stock in local shops. 
Generally it pays to indent books from the 
point of view of cost alone, apart from other 
considerations. Rates of indent for libraries 
in New Zealand are governed by agreements 
entered into from time to time between the New 
Zealand Library Association and the Book- 
sellers’ Association. 


Order Routine. 


The routine work of ordering falls into two 
divisions, the one covering the procedure to 
be followed in making out an order, the other 
covering that to be followed when the books 
have been received. 

I.—The author, title, publisher and price of 
the book, together with the number of copies 
required, if this has not already been noted 
by the person making the selection of books, are 
written on slips. These details have all to be 
checked, for all information supplied to an 
agent must be correct. For sources of prices, 
publishers’ catalogues and advertisements will 
be a guide, but another better source for all 
details is the H. W. Wilson Cumulative Book 
Index, which is issued regularly on a service 
basis. Schools should be able to obtain from 
libraries which subscribe to this, copies which 
are discarded when cumulations are received. 
Reviews, too, give the publisher and price of 
the book in question, and if the books are 
chosen from reviews, it is advisable for the 
periodical to be indicated as well as the pub- 
lisher and price of the book. 

The slips are now ready to be filed in alpha- 
betical order of author under the names of 


AUM 
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publishers, which are in turn arranged alpha- 
betically. The order may now be typed, and 
it is advisable to type it in quadruplicate, for 
two copies should be sent to the agent who is 
to supply the books and two should be kept on 


publication, donor or vendor, cost and classifi- 
cation number. A column is also provided for 
remarks, 

When the book is entered in the register, its 
book card and pocket, both bearing the acces- 





Accession | Accession haiti Title 


date number 


Date of | Donor or 
publication} vendor 


Class 


Cost number 


Remarks 

















file in the library. One of these is usually filed 
with the correspondence of the bookseller and 
the other on a special file of orders. The total 
cost of the order should be noted before it is 
despatched, as a check on estimated expen- 
diture. 

II.—As soon as the order has been sent to 
the bookseller, order cards can be written out 
and duplicated where required. Correct author 
entry, title, publisher, price, source and date 
of order are all entered on the card which may 
become the shelf-list card once the book in 
question has been received if the library wishes 
to use this method. 

It may happen that some of the books ordered 
are out of print, and in this case the agent 
should be informed whether he is to obtain 
second-hand copies or not. If these are de- 
sired, stipulations must be made concerning 
their cost and physical condition. 

When the books have come to hand, they 
must be checked against the invoices to see that 
the correct titles and the correct number of 
copies have been sent. The cards are with- 
drawn from the file and inserted in the books, 
which are now ready for ——- — 
fying and cataloguing. Now that the actua 
amount of the order can be ascertained, the 
estimated cost can be adjusted, though accounts 
of these estimates should be kept for reference 
in the costing of future orders. 


Accessioning. 

An accession record of the books in the 
library must be kept, for it provides an identi- 
fication number for each book—its accession 
number—besides giving details of the book 
itself. 


I.—For the small school library the use of an 
accession register is probably the best method, 
as it keeps all the facts in one record and can 
be easily understood by the untrained librarian. 
Each page of this register is divided into col- 
umns for entry of accession number and acces- 
sion date, author, title, publisher and date of 

















sion number, are inserted in the book itself and 
the author and title are written on the card. The 
accession number is also written in the book 
together with accession date and class number. 
The usual place is the back of the title-page, 
though some libraries prefer a later page in 
case the title-page is lost. 


II.—A second accession method, more eco- 
nomical than the other and one which is being 
used more frequently to-day is that of the com- 
bined order and shelf-list card. In this case the 
accession register is not used and the card has 
provision made for the addition of accession 
number and date. With this method a note 
must be kept of the last number used to main- 
tain a correct sequence of numbers. Also, when 
the books are ready for placing on the shelves, 
the cards must be withdrawn and counted, since 
statistics of accessions should be kept. It is a 
good plan to have a cyclostyled summary record 
form for additions. These forms should show 
the number of books added in each class and 
the total number of accessions should be shown 
clearly at the bottom of each page. They can 
be filed or bound in a loose-leaf system. 


Discarding. 

When books are discarded, care must be 
taken that all such records as shelf-list and 
catalogue cards pertaining to the books are 
withdrawn from the files, though the catalogue 
cards are not taken out until the final copy of 
a title has been discarded. Certain cards, how- 
ever, would not be taken from the catalogue. 
Series entries would have to be adjusted and 
references would remain as long as they con- 
cerned other works as well. Where an accession 
register is used, either a note is written in the 
“remarks” column to the effect that the book 
has been withdrawn from stock, or a line drawn 
through the entry, thus cancelling the record. 
The withdrawn shelf-cards are counted and 
kept on file for some time, as statistics of with- 
drawals also must be kept. 
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REVIEWS AND EXCHANGES. 


ANNOUNCED: 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN.—The cur- 
rent “25th anniversary” issue of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin reminds librarians that when 
the first issue of the magazine appeared in 
November, 1914, the American library world 
was confronted with the same delicate pro- 
blems, relating to the European war crisis, as 

The editorial admonition reads: “The 
job of librarians is to be librarians; to dis- 
seminate with strict impartiality the useful, 
good, and noble thought of man; to adminis- 
trate effectively the arsenal of peace and 
civilization, which has no ammunition but 
reason.” 


BOOK CROSTICS, by Alice Neptune Gale. 
H. W. Wilson Co. $1.35. 


1939 SUPPLEMENT TO THE CHILDREN’S 
CATALOG. H. W. Wilson Co. 157p. 
Sold on the service basis. 


now, 


EXCHANGES: 


THE MAWHERA GAZETTE: THE MAGA- 
ZINE OF THE GREYMOUTH TECH- 
NICAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Volume 3; Number 2, December, 
1939. Edited by the pupils of the school. 





THE LIBRARY IN THE SCHOOL, by Lucile 
F. Fargo. 3rd ed. November, 1939. 544p. 
illus. A.L.A., Chicago, $3.50. 


The third edition of Miss Fargo’s well-known 
book has been revised and enlarged and con- 
tains considerable new material. An attractive 
cover and new illustrations make the book a 
pleasure to handle, while the arrangement of 
subject matter under the following broad head- 
ings is a great improvement: educational back- 

and aims; personnel and management; 
materials and equipment; organization and 


administration; relations to other libraries, sys- 
tems and agencies. To make prospective school 
librarians more aware of pupils’ reading diffi- 
culties and better able to co-operate with 
teachers in overcoming such difficulties, the 
chapter on “Reading” has been revised. A 
wholly new chapter appears on the co-ordinat- 
ing aspects of school library work, and a com- 
plete revision on “Teaching the Use of the 
Library” emphasizes this tendency as well as 
newer methods. 


Two copies of this book are available from 
the Library of the Association—the members 
are urged to make full use of them. 


ACTIVITY BOOK FOR SCHOOL LIBRAR- 
IES, by Lucile F. Fargo. December, 1938. 
208 p. illus. A.L.A., Chicago, $2.50. 


School librarians, public librarians and 
teachers will find much of practical value in 
this volume. It is the aim of the book to con- 
tribute ideas of practical value in the carrying 
out of those phases of the school activity pro- 
gramme in which the library plays a part. The 
chapter headings indicate the scope of the 
work: the activity—educationally speaking; the 
library activity; auditorium and assembly; 
curriculum subject activities; library clubs and 
committees; the stimulation of reading; the 
library and the individual; contests, games and 
drill; publicity. The projects suggested are 
pupil enterprises, rather than librarian enter- 
prises, and the publication is a compilation of 
ideas about purposeful undertakings of boys 
and girls which centre in the school library. 

This book may be a little far advanced for 
some New Zealand school librarians where the 
main problem is not to stimulate interest but to 
obtain adequate library facilities and enough 
books to go round. However, the book is re- 
commended as it should give librarians an idea 
of the part the library plays in some American 
schools. 


One copy available from the N.Z.L.A. 


WAR LIBRARY SERVICE. 


Since Thursday, November 9, when the lib- 
rary at Trentham Camp began operation, the 
administration of the Military Camp library 
service has proceeded smoothly. A review of 
the first month’s work was recently presented 
to the Library Sub-Committee of the National 


Patriotic Council by the Officer in Charge of 
the Country Library Service. 

The congratulations of the Association are 
due to the National Patriotic Council and to 
the staff of the C.L.S. for the effective grasp of 
the situation which was early taken. Most of 
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the work has been done by the C.L.S., but, 
through Mrs. P. Fraser, voluntary help has also 
been made available, and this has been of great 
assistance in preparing books for circulation. 
The co-operation of the Victoria League and, 
in the collection of books by a house-to-house 
canvass, of the N.Z. Boy Scouts’ Association, 
has also been promised. 

Already over 5,000 books have been col- 
lected. This is a most encouraging result in so 
short a time. It can be put to the credit of 
publicity, in the form of radio appeals, regular 
items in the N.Z. Listener, circulars to over 
400 public libraries, and an appeal in NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 

The system of collection is working well. 
Half-monthly returns are sent in by librarians 
to the Country Library Service, showing what 
material has been received, and into what broad 
classes it falls. This material is then called in 
as it is wanted. 

Though the central administration is in the 
hands of the C.L.S., the organisation is being 
decentralised to a certain extent. Mr. Barr in 
Auckland, Mr. Low in New Plymouth, and 
Mr. Bell in Christchurch have been co-opted 
by the Sub-Committee, and have been entrusted 
with the local arrangements for service to camps 
in their areas. 

These are some of the steps which have 
been taken to effect the object of the Military 
Camps library service, which is that library 


—>— — 


service of the highest standard possible in the 
circumstances should be made available without 
delay. Already the library at Trentham has 
over 1,000 books, housed in a satisfactory 
building, and in charge of a full-time camp 
librarian. As regards the other large camps, 
temporary library accommodation was 
available at Burnham early in December, and 
a service will begin shortly at Papakura. A 
plan for suitable library buildings for these 
camps has been forwarded for approval to 
Army Headquarters. The design chosen is 
simple, economical and will make possible a 
first-class service in each of the camps con- 
cerned. 

Books have been sent to Mount Victoria 
and Waiouru, and regular supplies will now be 
sent to many of the smaller camps and definite 
units. Attention is for the moment being con- 
centrated on preparing consignments of books. 
for placing on board troopships. 

An interesting indication of the extent of 
possible future development is the fact that 
suggestions for basic reference stock are under 
consideration. 


Donors of books can thus be assured that the 
fullest possible use will be made of their gifts. 
During the last war a certain amount of mud- 
dling, overlapping and duplication took place 
in most of the Allied countries, but that mistake 
has not been repeated in New Zealand on this 


occasion. 








There was no “pulling of punches” by Mr. E, J. Bell, Librarian of the Canterbury 





Public Library when, in interviews given recently to Christchurch newspapers, he com- 
mented on the disgraceful nature of much of the material that was being given for the 
Military Camps library service. “ ‘Soldiers want modern books, not rubbish,’ says Mr. 
Bell” read a bold headline in the Star-Sun, while the Press elaborated amusingly on 
some of the books received by Mr. Bell. 


This frankness has already had its beneficial results. 


is of a more presentable standard. 


Librarians are urged not to slacken off, but to intensify their appeals, even though 
they have stocks on hand which have not yet been called in. There will be a large 
and urgent demand very soon for books for troopships. Several thousand books will be 
needed for this purpose alone, quite apart from the demands for the ever-expanding 
camp libraries. 

Every librarian has an important part to play in the management of this emergency 
situation. 


The material now coming in 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Liaison Officer. 

Miss E. J. Carnell is ex to take up her 
duties at the Country Library Service on the 
3rd January, 1940. She will probably arrive 
in Auckland on about 22nd or 23rd December 
of this year. Members of the Association will 
join in welcoming Miss Carnell to her new 
duties and will look forward eagerly to making 
her acquaintance. 


Book Lists. 

Three lists compiled in the South are available 
from headquarters on request: (1) a revised 
annotated list of junior magazines dated Janu- 
ary, 1939, published by the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Department of the Dunedin Public Library, in 
five cyclostyled foolscap pages with exercises; 
(2) a list of Historical Novels for Primary and 
Intermediate School Use, compiled by the 
Schools’ Committee of the Otago Branch, dated 
August, 1938, 5 pages, cyclostyled; and (3) a 
list of Biographies for Children, intended for 
children between Form I and Form IV, in five 
pages, cyclostyled, Boys’ and Girls’ Department 
of the Dunedin Public Library. 


New Plymouth. 


The first annual report of the New Plymouth 
and Rural Districts School Library Service has 
been sent forward by Mr. A. L. Low. The 
Service has been successful in enlisting the sup- 
port of a large number of institutions, and 
started operations in the final school term, 
September to December, 1938, with a stock of 
1,871 volumes and a distribution to 26 schools. 
Four more schools were included in the Service 
as from February, 1939. The stock will soon 
amount approximately to 2,750 volumes, and 
the claim that the Service has been one of the 
most succesful ventures in the educational and 
library movement to be introduced in the Tara- 
naki Province appears to be fully justified. 
With the commencement of the 1940 school 
year practically the whole of the Province will 
have its school library service. 


Active Service. 

Members of the Association’ on active service 
are Captain C. J. Williams and Lieutenant 
W. W. Mason. Dr. Scholefield informs us that 
two members of his staff, Messrs. B. D. Zohrab 
and C. H. Constable, are also on active service. 


Dictionary of New Zealand Biography. 


New Zealand has been rich in remarkable 
personalities both before and after 1840, and 


it is high time that their biographies should be 
available to the ordinary reader in a concise 
and readily accessible form. This gap will be 
filled by the publication of The Dictionary of 
New Zealand Biography, an important item in 
the Government’s Centennial Publications pro- 
gramme. Its author, Dr. Guy H. Scholefield, 
has been compiling material for this work over 
a period of quite thirty years. The Dictionary, 
in two volumes, will contain brief factual 
notices of about three thousand of the men 
and women who have been outstanding in 
almost any department of the life of this coun- 
try. Every notice, the length of which is pro- 
portionate to the importance of the subject, 
will be furnished with bibliographical notes 
which should prove invaluable to anybody con- 
templating a more extended biography of any 
individual. The book will appear shortly. 


Personal. 


Miss Beatrice McCahon, B.A., of Dunedin, 
and Miss Pamela Marshall, of Oamaru, have 
been appointed to two vacancies as junior as- 
sistants in the Canterbury University College 
Library. 

Miss Isobel Doig has resigned from the staff 
of the Canterbury Public Library to be married. 


Armed Forces of the Crown. 


A remit received from the Wellington Branch 
of the Association which will come up for con- 
sideration at Conference is as follows: “That 
members of the Association who join the armed 
forces of the Crown have the rights of mem- 
bership without subscription for the period of 
their service, and for twelve months after re- 
suming their civilian occupation.” 


Auckland Public Libraries. 


Miss M. H. Baggett, Librarian, Grey Lynn 
Branch Library, has commenced three months’ 
leave of absence prior to her retirement. Miss 
Baggett has been Librarian of the Branch since 
1924, and formerly was on the staff of the Wel- 
lington Public Libraries. She occupied the 
position of Librarian, Leys Institute, from 1921 
to 1924. 

Miss Baggett is being succeeded by Miss G. 
Bell, formerly Librarian at the Point Chevalier 
Branch Library, whose place is being taken by 
Miss H. Nutting, of the Central Library staff. 


Preliminary Discussion. 


It is suggested that members intending to 
bring up matters at Conference should send in 
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a paragraph in time for insertion in the January 
issue of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, that 
is to say, to reach the editor on or before the 
last day in the year, setting out briefly the 
proposals which it is intended to recommend. 
All remits and notices of motion for discus- 
sion at Conference must be received by the 
Secretary not later than 20th January, 1940, 
Any matters received after this date will not be 
considered without the permission of Council. 


Question Time. 

Members, particularly in small libraries, who 
have questions upon which they would like 
advice are advised to send them in as soon as 
possible in order that they may be considered 
and replied to during Question Time at Con- 
ference. 


Otago University Library. 


Mr. John Harris quotes figures in his Notes 
and Accessions for October, 1939, showing an 
extensive use of the interloan system over a 
period of four years. For the twelve months 
period ending October 31, the library had bor- 
rowed 72 volumes and lent 51. 21 outward 
requests had not been satisfied and 27 inward 
requests had not been satisfied. 


Mr. Harris’s annual report notes that two 
further rooms have been added to the accom- 
modation, but that the extra space has been 
swallowed up by the normal increase in stock. 
It will be interesting to members to know that 
in the course of reorganization the library has 
sorted out a considerable number of duplicates, 
and it is hoped before long to issue a list of 
these to other libraries for exchange purposes. 
A very active year’s work is indicated by the 
report, and the periodical section in particular 
shows a total of 990 serial publications of 
various kinds, which is a distinct advance on 
anything that has hitherto been reported. 


Booksellers’ Terms. 


Advice has been received, as was notified in 
the last issue of NEW ZEALAND LIBRA- 
RIES, that as from February 3 the present 
discounts for public libraries are no longer to 
apply. The Associated Booksellers are not 
yet in a position to state on what terms books 
will be supplied in the future, but members 
may rest assured that the matter is being 
watched carefully on behalf of the Association. 


Photographs. 


The collection of photographs in the Asso- 
ciation’s offices is assuming much more satis- 
factory dimensions. Photographs recently ac- 


quired are of the late Mr. T. W. Leys, Mr. 
George Benstead, Mr. W. J. Gaudin, Mr. 
T. D. H. Hall, Mr. H. Baillie, Mr. E. J. Bell, 
Mr. R. W. Richards, Mr. A. R. Atkinson. 
Photographs still required are Miss Ellen Mel- 
ville and Mr. J. J. Clark. With regard to Con- 
ference photographs, we have photographs of 
the 1911, 1927, 1930, 1935, 1937, 1938 and 
1939 Conferences. Photographs of the follow- 
ing Conferences are still required: 1910 (Dun- 
edin), 1912 (Wellington), 1926 (Dunedin), 
1928 (Christchurch). 


Conference Delegates. 


The following are additions to the list of 
names of those who will be present at Con- 
ference:— 


Hawera: Miss H. Carson, Librarian, Delegate. 


Napier: Mrs. M. E. Storkey, Librarian, Dele- 
gate. 


Otago University: J. Harris, B.A., Librarian, 
Delegate. 


Wellington: W. J. Gaudin, Chairman, Dele- 
gate. 


M. Fraser, Councillor, Delegate. 
L. McKenzie, Councillor, Delegate. 
K. G. Mawson, Assistant, Member. 


Rules of the N.Z.L.A. 


The Rules under “The New Zealand Library 
Association Act, 1939,” have now been pre- 
pared by the Legislative sub-committee of the 
Legislation Committee and have been fully dis- 
cussed and approved as a draft by the full 
Legislation Committee. They are to be pre- 
sented at Conference in February. Much that 
was formerly covered by the constitution of the 
Association now appears in the Rules, as the 
Act incorporating the Association is itself only 
a short document. The rules for regulating 
procedure at Conferences will be a separate 
document which will be attended to before 
Conference meets. In the meantime it is de- 
sirable that the main Rules should be carefully 
considered by all those who have a special inter- 
est of any kind in the matters dealt with. Most 
unfortunately the paper shortage makes it 
impossible for copies to be sent to all members. 
Councillors, however, and the Secretaries of 
Branches and Sections are being supplied with 
copies and a copy will be made available to any 
member asking for it. Members, of course, are 
each entitled to a copy of a document of this 
nature on demand. 
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Volunteer Wanted. 


At the Council meeting held recently it was 
decided that in view of the publication by the 
Department of Industries and Commerce of a 
list of New Zealand Industries, a bibliography 
of relevant books and periodicals needed in this 
country should be compiled. Will any library 
assistant who is prepared to undertake this 
work please communicate with the Secretary, 


P.O. Box 1529, Wellington? 


Panel of Translators. 


Will any members outside the four main 
metropolitan areas who are prepared to co- 
operate in this project by compiling a list of 
translators in their district please write to the 
Secretary, P.O. Box 1529, Wellington, C.1., for 
further particulars? 


Information Wanted. 


The Secretary has been commissioned by 
Council to obtain particulars about the amounts 
spent on books and bookbinding per annum in 
New Zealand from all types of libraries. Libra- 
rians are asked to co-operate by sending in in- 
formation about their own libraries as soon as 


possible. 


Interloan. 


Supplies of the application and reply cards 
at present being naa for interloan have almost 
run out, and they will have to be reprinted be- 
fore very long. Will anyone who has any 
alterations to suggest in the form of these cards 
please communicate with Mr. C. W. Collins, 
Convener, Standing Committee on _  Inter- 
Library Co-operation, The Library, Canterbury 
University College, Christchurch, C.1.? 


Nelson College. 


Mr. J. W. Russell, Librarian of Nelson Col- 
lege, reports that progressive work for the year 
includes: (1) introducing the pocket system; 
(2) moving the lending library into a larger 
room, 30ft. x 30ft., which has been equipped 
with seating for 30 boys, newspaper racks, 
periodicals, posters and travel booklets; (3) 
collecting and mounting pictures and maps; 
(4) using the stylus to imprint the call marks 
and letters on the books in the Scriptorium; 
(5) continuing the Dewey classification of the 
reference library. 


Personal. 


The marriage of Mr. C. S. Perry to Miss P. 
A. Alexander took place at St. Paul’s Pro- 
cathedral, Wellington, on Thursday, 14th 
December. Members of the Association will all 
join in wishing Mr. and Mrs. Perry every 


happiness for the future. There is no need to 
introduce members to Stuart Perry, the Hon. 
Assistant Secretary of the Association and 
Editor of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. Mrs. 
Perry is also well known in library circles, as 
she was on the staff of the Wellington Public 
Libraries before her marriage.—J.N. 


Professional Literature. 


“To what degree are the professional liter- 
ature needs of librarians, removed from an 
adequate source of supply, being satisfied? Is 
there an unvoiced demand for accessibility to a 
circulating collection of professional literature? 
If an unsatisfied demand now exists, what plan 
or plans will fulfil it?” These are some of the 
questions which Mr. Walter H. Kaiser attempts 
to answer in an article entitled “Lending Col- 
lections of Professional Literature” in the 
A.L.A Bulletin for October, 1939. The Ameri- 
can Library Association does not maintain a 
library of professional books for the use of 
members, and Mr. Kaiser discusses the question 
of whether there is a demand for such a service 
and how it could best be started. “It is known 
. . . that many librarians do not have access to 
adequate collections of professional literature. 
How many of these librarians would take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to borrow such 
materials, were they available, no one knows.” 
Some American States, however, do maintain 
such a library service, although John Chan- 
cellor, adult education specialist of the A.L.A. 
staff believes “that one of the most essential 
features of it is lacking, namely, adequate pub- 
licity to librarians of the fact that such litera- 
ture is available from the state agencies.” 

For some time the New Zealand Library 
Association has been building up a library of 
professional books, but so far only a small pro- 
portion of librarians are making use of it. Pro- 
bably many members will join with John Chan- 
cellor in saying that we lack the essential 
feature of publicity. It is true that no cata- 
logue has yet been issued, although it is hoped 
that one will be available before Conference. 
However, members are urged to make full use 
of the facilities available to them through head- 
quarters, and the resources of the library are 
open to those wanting information on any 
particular aspect of library work. It is suggest- 
ed that requests for books should be made on 
interloan cards, in order to save time and 
postage. 

A tool which is very useful to those wishing 
to borrow professional books is the “List of 
Books on Library Work,” published by the 
Association several years ago. This is a union 
list of the holdings of twelve libraries. Several 
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copies of this list are available to members on 
application to the Secretary. It is hoped that a 
revised edition of the list will be published in 
the near future, and those members who have 
not been sending in notes of their accessions of 
books of this nature are asked to get in touch 
with Mr. I. K. McGregor, General Assembly 
Library, Parliament Buildings, Wellington, C.1. 


Annual Reports. 


As we reach the end of 1939, many librarians 
will be preparing their annual reports. The 
following extract from Publicity Primer by 
Marie D. Loizeaux, may be of interest: 

“The annual report is something else again. 
Toiled over, heal o perhaps on separate depart- 
mental reports, the annual report must reflect 
not only the activity but the spirit of the 
library. It must satisfy one and all as to the 
efficient and wise disbursement of their tax 
money yet it must so present future needs as to 
secure both approval and action. It must indic- 
ate the work of every department yet it must be 
neither long-winded nor dull. It must thank 
donors of books, magazines, flowers, time, pub- 


licity—graciously and encouragingly. It must 
be a paragon of good taste yet an instrument of 
action. It should reflect the background of the 
past, the achievements of the present, the plans 
for the future, doing all these in a way designed 
to fit the particular mood of the people to whom 
it will go.” 

Many librarians regard the annual report as 
a duty, something which must be presented to 
the library committee for criticism. How many 
make full use of the publicity which can be 
gained from an attractive report? Library de- 
velopments cannot be achieved without the 
interest and support of persons outside the 
profession, and attractively produced annual 
reports, distributed to influential residents, and 
newspaper publicity are important consider- 
a ons. 





Officers of the Association take this 
opportunity of wishing members a Happy 
Christmas and Peace and Prosperity in 
the Coming Year. 








BOOK LIST. 


No annotations are given where titles are sufficiently self-explanatory, or for 
lighter fiction by well-known authors. All prices shown are published prices. 


PHILOSOPHY: 
Ratcliff, A. J, J.—The nature of dreams. Nelson. 
2/- 1939 135 
The history of theories about dreams from 
primitive man to the modern psychologist. 
Rowntree, M. L.—Mankind set free. Cape. 
10/6 1939 172.4 


A Quaker explains his attitude to war and his 
solution for international conflicts. 
SOCIOLOGY: 


Clark, G.—Democracy in the dock. Nelson. 
2/- 1939 321.8 
Discusses the weaknesses of democracy and the 
reasons for the growth of dictatorships. 
inzig, P .—Economic problems of the next war. 


Macmillan. 7/6 1939 330.19355 
Survey of economic warfare by a leading 
economist. 


Great Britain. Home Office.—Report on the psy- 
chological treatment of crime. H.M.S.O. 
2/6 1939 364 
An investigation into psychological methods of 
treating criminals carried out in Wormwood 
Scrubs prison. 
J. C. R.—Crime is a business. H. 
14/- 1939 364 
Describes various rackets and confidence tricks 
practised by American criminals. 
Scanlon, J.—Very foreign affairs. Allen & Unwin. 
6/- 1939 327.42 


Satiric commentary on English foreign policy 
from 1914 to the Czech crisis. 

Wilkinson, Ellen.—The town that was murdered. 
Gollancz. 7/6 1939 330.942 
The history of Jarrow, advanced as a “case his- 
tory” exemplifying modern industrialism. 


NATURAL SCIENCE: 


heredity. Chatto & 
Windus. 12/6 1939 575.1 
Genetics simply explained for the layman. 


APPLIED SCIENCE: 


Harrison, J.—Motor cars today. Oxford. 
4/6 1939 629.2 
Survey of contemporary design and practice, 
with comments on the history of the motor-car. 
Heiser, Victor.—You’re the doctor. " 
8/6 1939 610 
Chatty advice about health by the author of “A 
Doctor’s odyssey.” 


Hoffman, P. G.—Seven roads to safety. Harper. 


$1.00 1939 629.2136 

Discusses methods of reducing road accidents. 
W. W. S.—The electric engineer’s 
handbook. Spon. 12/6 1939 621.313 


The operation and maintenance of motors, gene- 
rators, converters, and rectifiers. 
~ - R ; 


Matlin, _ D ants without soil. 
Chemical pub. co. $2 1939 631.58 
Concise, well illustrated instruction in sand and 
water culture. 
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FINE ARTS: 

Fanstone, R. M.—A key to photography. Blackie. 

5/- 1939 770 

egntes guide for the amateur. 
R., and Consumers’ 


union.—The 
buyer’s handbook. Simon and 
Schuster. $2.75 1939 770 


Describes photographic equipment, comparing 
various brands on the basis of expert tests. 

Poster progress. Studio. 10/6 1939 741 
Reproductions of posters, some in colour, with 
a brief introduction. 


LITERATURE: 
Eliot, T. S.—Old Possum’s book of practical cats. 
Faber & Faber. 3/6 1939 821 
Amusing light verse, for adults as well as 


6/- 1939 820.3 
Abridgement of the “Oxford companion to 
English literature,’ with a small amount of 
additional matter. 

6/6 1939 824 

and cheerful essays by one of the 

most distinguished writers in the Lamb-Lucas 
tradition. 


TRAVEL: 
Collier, B.—Catalan France. Dent. 
18/- 1939 914.489 
Describes Rousillon, a French province in the 
Pyrenees, with details of the lives and customs 
of the inhabitants. 
Ss S.—The back garden of Allah, J. Mur- 
7/6 1939 916.2 
yr account of life in Sinai by a former 
English official. 
Ommaney, F. D.—North Cape. Longmans. 
10/6 1939 910.4 
Vivid account of a voyage on a trawler, dealing 
especially with the lives and outlook of the crew. 
D.—Blue water vagabond. P. Davies. 
12/6 1939 910.4 
The author spent six years roaming the seas in 
sailing vessels, chiefly in the Pacific. 


Ratcliffe, D. U.—News of Persephone. 


tiswoode. 12/6 1939 914.95 
Pleasant record of a motoring tour. 
—I got on my bicycle. Muller. 
7/6 1939 914.2 
A working man’s tour of England describing 
racily the humbler side of English life. 


BIOGRAPHY: 
Beattie, H.—First white boy born in Otago. Reed. 
7/6(N.Z.) 1939 
Biography of T. B. Kennard, with many side- 
lights on early days in Otago. 
idie, James —One way iving. 
1939 
Outspoken autobiography with a good many 
provocative opinions on literature and life. 
Bve, A. S.—Rutherford. university 


_— : 21/- 1939 
led biography, based on letters, speeches, 
etc. 





Holt, W.—I haven’t un 
8/6 1939 
Adventures of a poor Yorkshireman who worked 
his way through many countries in Europe and 
Asia. 


Milne, A. A.—It’s too late now. Methuen. 
12/6 1939 
Entertaining amobicoray, 


Gandhi; essays 
and reflections on his life and work. Allen & 
Unwin. 7/6 1939 
Fifty-nine essays on Gandhi by distinguished 
men of many countries. 

¥ i honourable gentlemen. 
H. Hamilton. 10/6 1939 
Character sketches of the leading politicians in 
England at present. 


HISTORY: 


a J.—The high cost of Hitler. H. Hamil- 
3/6 1939 940.5 

pee commentator’s broadcasts to the United States 
during the months up to the outbreak of war. 


Krishna, K, B.—The problem of minorities; or, 
Communal representation in India. Allen & 
Unwin 15/- 1939 954 
Attacks British policy in India. 

FICTION: 


Aldington, R.—Rejected guest. Heinemann. 7/6 
Entertaining and vigorous satire on the contem- 
ee scene, by the author of “Death of a 


eng H. E.—The flying goat. Cape ..... 7/6 
Short stories by an accomplished writer. 


“9 


Entertaining light novel about the reactions of 
a conservative village to a progressive squire. 
Capek, K.—The first rescue party. Tr. 
1g SO SE ree 7/6 
Sympathetic study of a group of miners, with a 
pit disaster as a background. Capek’s last novel. 
Cloete, S.—Watch for the dawn. Collins. 8/6 
Picturesque adventure story of nineteenth cen- 
tury Africa by the author of “Turning wheels.” 
Cost, March —Dark star. Collins ........ 8/6 
Story of an actor devoted to his art to the ex- 
clusion of human relationships. 
Coward, Noel.—To step aside. Heinemann 7/6 
Short stories, some satirical, some sentimental. 
C.—The arrogant history of White 


Ben. Heinemann .................... 8/6 
Delicate fantasy which is also a_ political 
allegory. 


Frankau, P.—A democrat dies. Heinemann 7/6 
Detective story, with a political flavour. 


Huxley, many a summer. 
Chatto & Windus ................... 7/6 


Polished satire on contemporary life and morals, 
largely in the author’s earlier, more cynical 


manner. 
i N.—The blood of the martyrs. 


The early Christians in the days of Nero. 
F.—The two wives, Hutchinson 8/6 
ne study of an actor and his two unhappy 


Walpole, Hi H.—The sea tower. Macmillan .. 7/6 
Study of a too possessive mother. 
ley, Dennis.—Sixty days to live .... 7/6 
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